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MADE IN ENGLAND 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


DECEMBER 16, 1770—Marcu 26, 1827 


By W. McNAUGHT 


Great composers have been in varying degrees the 
masters or the victims of circumstance. One will lead an 
existence that gives full play to his character as a man; 
another will fail to get on terms with either the world or 
himself, and will live in a perpetual state of frustration and 
non-fulfilment. Of this failure Beethoven is an extreme 
example. His was a thwarted existence that distorted what- 
ever pattern his character might have assumed had it been 
given a normal environment and freedom to cultivate and 
express itself. We know that he was radically a man of fine 
character, whose life should have been a fitting background 
to his music. But the design went wrong from the begin- 
ning. Adversity and inner discord so marred the shape and 
quality of his existence that his life-story is an insignificant 
record compared to the revelation of character contained 
in his music. 

Yet his professional career had a significance of its own, 
for it marked a change that was taking place in the social 
condition of composers and other artists. In the social 
history of music we distinguish between the age of patronage 
and the age of independence. Throughout the growth of 
the art until the times when Beethoven lived the profession 
of music had had no market in which it could work out its 
own fortunes. In the eighteenth century a few musicians, 
notably Handel in London, had managed to extract a 
livelihood from the public. But the opportunities for doing 
so were rare, and on the Continent did not exist. Composers 
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could not live by the publication of their music, for the 
buying public was small, and the laws that now protect 
a composer’s rights were then unformed; there were no 
public concerts or impresarios ; the solo recital belonged to 
the far future. Music could carry on an active existence 
only at the order of a paymaster, and the paymasters of the 
day were churches or princes. In Germany and Italy the 
universal condition of the musical profession was one of 
service to an ecclesiastical or lay patron. The opportunities 
were abundant. Italy was a land of princedoms and 
duchies; in Germany and Central Europe some two 
hundred states of widely-varying size and condition from 
kingdoms down to small feudal domains were loosely 
federated as the Holy Roman Empire. A typical minor 
court of the eighteenth century would surround itself with 
all the apparatus of royalty ; and, by a kindly tradition, 
princelings made it part of their royal function to patronize 
scholarship and the arts. Many of the Court chapels main- 
tained musical establishments for worship and for secular 
entertainment, and the musical directors, or ‘‘ Kapell- 
meisters,”” were the heads of the profession. Under the 
aristocratic rule of the times they were treated more or less 
as servants, for a musician, however distinguished as an 
artist, had no social rank. From a modern standpoint their 
position appears ignominious. We grow indignant when 
we read that Mozart had to take his meals among the 
servants in the palace at Salzburg. But the aristocratic 
system deserves our gratitude on more than one score ; 
while it thrust indignity upon musicians it fostered the art 
of music by giving it opportunities and incentives. Works 
like Bach’s Concertos and Haydn’s Symphonies came into 
being because their composers had the means of per- 
formance under their hands ; and this was possible because 
the scattered absolutism of European government could be 
both benevolent and cultured. 

Such was the age of patronage in music. When it came 
to an end it was not because a few composers rebelled, but 
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because the great upheaval of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars set up a new political and social order. 
Absolutism lost most of its power and wealth, lands and 
peoples ceased to be owned by their rulers, the last relics 
of feudalism and serfdom disappeared, and the individual 
freedom of man, from being a philosophical principle in 
the eighteenth century, became the basis of social and 
political existence in the nineteenth. In the arts the system 
of patronage was no longer all-sufficient as a support and 
protection ; nor was it necessary, for with the growing 
dignity of the individual came a growing field for indepen- 
dent subsistence. In music we can mark out the change 
with great names. Haydn was content to live in service to 
Prince Esterhazy. Mozart broke from bondage before the 
time was ready, and was himself broken by the greater 
hardship of freedom. Schubert, who never owned a master, 
wandered like a lost child and died in poverty. Schumann 
rose to what we should now recognize as a normal pro- 
fessional footing as composer, critic, and director of music. 
Within ten years of Schubert’s death Liszt was establish- 
ing the prestige and commercial success of the virtuoso. 
Across this period lies the career of Beethoven, the pre- 
eminent symbol of the change. The youth who at Bonn 
took up service to a prince and went to Vienna at his 
master’s behest soon found that his nature and the force 
of circumstances compelled him to rule his own life ; and 
in’his grim, hapless way he made what we may call a 
success of it. Beethoven’s career did not fully represent the 
new independence, for he owed much of his material 
security to the gifts of noblemen. Yet he earned these gifts 
by the challenge of his genius, and thus by a stronger right 
than personal service. It happened that the man who 
bridged the change in the lives of musicians was a colossus, 
and that amid the general and gradual conversion from the 
old to the new state of things Beethoven’s life stands out as 
a single and conclusive act of revolt. 
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Birth and Boyhood 

Bonn, the city on the Rhine where Beethoven was born, 
was then the seat of government of the Archbishopric, or 
Electorate, of Cologne. This ecclesiastical domain was one 
of the eight principalities in the Holy Roman Empire that 
carried the territorial right to a vote in the election of an 
Emperor. The court at Bonn was therefore a political and 
cultural centre of some importance. Here the composer’s 
Flemish grandfather Louis van Beethoven (1712-1773) 
came to seek employment as a musician. He seems to have 
been a man of ability and character, for he rose to be 
musical director in the Elector’s Chapel. His son Johann, 
the composer’s father (1740-1792), was given an appoint- 
ment as tenor singer. He is perhaps the most despised 
character in musical history. A drunkard, a rake and a 
bully, he condemned his family to a life of penury and 
anxiety by his thriftlessness and loose living. His wife was 
Maria Magdalena Laym, née Keverich, the daughter of a 
court domestic official and the widow of another. She is 
pictured as a meek, affectionate drudge, possessed of the 
homely virtues, but of no force to combat the evils that 
weighed on her domestic life. Beethoven always spoke of 
her lovingly, and made a hurried journey from Vienna 
on hearing of her illness. Of seven children the first and 
last three died in infancy. Ludwig, the composer, was born 
in December 1770—probably on the 16th, for he was 
baptized on the 17th. The third child was Caspar Anton 
Karl, whose son Karl was destined to play a part in the 
composer’s later life. The fourth was Nicholas Johann. 
The family lived at various mean lodgings at Bonn ; the 
room, now part of a Beethoven museum, where the com- 
poser was born is little better than a garret. As soon as 
Ludwig showed signs of talent Johann set out to foster it, 
probably with less thought of his son’s prospects than of 
the possible benefit of having a second musician in the 
family. Perhaps the famous example of the Mozart children 
had inspired him with visions of fortune-hunting. From 
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what we know of Johann some form of cupidity was at the 
back of his tyrannical forcing of the boy’s gifts. He was 
content, for instance, for his son’s schooling to be neglected ; 
Ludwig left school at twelve, and thereafter depended on 
himself for education. Johann himself taught the boy the 
elements of piano and violin playing, and on reaching the 
end of his resources brought in a succession of other teachers, 
obscure and ungifted, one of whom added the study of the 
organ. It was not until Christian Gottlob Neefe entered 
the service of the Elector that Ludwig had a music-master 
who was both teacher and guide. Neefe took the measure 
of his pupil’s gifts and fostered them with vision and care. 
When he was appointed acting court organist he employed 
the eleven-year-old boy as deputy during his absences. 
In 1783 Neefe became director of the Elector’s music, both 
sacred and secular. Early in the following year the Elector 
died and was succeeded by Maximilian Franz, a son of 
the Empress Maria Theresa and younger brother of the 
Emperor Joseph JI. The new Elector was a man of 
enlightenment. He established the University of Bonn and 
made the city a centre of learning and culture, and of 
music—he himself played the viola. Young Ludwig was 
fortunate in his opportunities, for he was able to pick up, 
not only wise counsel from Neefe, but practical experience 
in orchestral music, church music, and opera. When in 
1784 he was officially appointed second court organist and 
assistant harpsichord player, with the duty of conducting 
at rehearsals, he had made a propitious beginning accord- 
ing to the standard of his time. Though the salary was a 
small one, it was all that a boy of his age could expect. In 
1787 Ludwig was sent to Vienna for a course of study, it 
is not known at whose suggestion or expense. There he 
came under the notice of Mozart, from whom he had a few 
lessons ; this promising association was interrupted by a 
message that brought Ludwig home to his mother’s bed- 
side. She died in July 1787. 

For the next five years Ludwig lived in Bonn. We 
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cannot call them his happiest years, for the word fits 
nowhere into his life. Rather they were years of adolescent 
self-discovery that gave a tonic to his existence. Both at 
home and at his work he learnt to handle responsibility. 
After his mother’s death his father went from bad to worse 
and could no longer be treated as a responsible person. 
By an effort Ludwig managed to secure the payment of 
part of Johann’s salary to himself, and thereupon undertook 
the management of the Beethoven household. At the 
Archbishop’s Chapel Neefe put more and more trust in his 
young assistant, so that Ludwig became accustomed to 
doing Kapellmeister’s work. He was now winning fame by 
his piano-playing, and by his powers of extemporization, of 
which more will be said later. He was also winning friends ; 
his loneliness and family misfortunes drew sympathy, he 
had rectitude and strength of character, a talent like fire, 
and in the freshness of youth some of that nobility of aspect 
which later sorrows were to plant deeply upon the man. 
It was his greatest fortune at this period to make the 
acquaintance of the Breunings—a widow and her four 
children Christoph, Eleonore, Stephan and Lorenz, all 
younger than Beethoven. Entering their house as a piano- 
teacher, he was received into the intimacy of their circle, 
where he encountered an air of culture and of good breed- 
ing unknown to his boyhood. Frau von Breuning became 
as a second mother to him, Eleonore and Stephan became 
his life-long friends ; so too did Wegeler, who married 
Eleonore. Another friend and benefactor of the Bonn days 
was Count Ferdinand Waldstein, a close friend of the 
Elector’s. He helped Ludwig socially and financially, and 
was one of the first to foresee the composer’s future. He 
was an accomplished pianist, played duets with Beethoven, 
and gave him a piano. It was to him that the ‘‘ Waldstein ” 
Sonata, Op. 53, was dedicated. 

For four seasons Beethoven played the viola in the 
Elector’s theatre orchestra, an experience that gave him a 
valuable insight into orchestral ways and means and an 
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extensive acquaintance with operatic music. At this period 
it was the Elector’s purpose to raise Bonn to a position of 
importance among the musical centres in Germany, and to 
this end the operatic repertory was being enlarged and 
improved. ‘Thus Beethoven was enabled to gain inside 
knowledge of the operas of Mozart, Gluck and Paisiello, 
as well as of a number of minor composers of the day; he 
was, in fact, being well grounded for the career of an 
operatic composer. That he did not at once drift in that 
direction was an early sign of his self-determination and 
tenacity. 


From Bonn to Vienna 

When Haydn passed through Bonn on his journeys to 
and from London the local musical circle did honour to 
him ; he inspected a composition of Beethoven’s, and it is 
probable that the project of a course of lessons in Vienna 
was then discussed between them. We know little of the 
circumstances of Beethoven’s second journey to Vienna: it 
seems to have been viewed as long leave rather than final 
departure, for his name remained on the electoral pay-roll, 
and he continued to receive half his father’s salary for the 
upkeep of the two younger brothers. Of an allowance from 
the Elector all that we know is that after a while it ceased. 
He set out in November 1792. He never returned, partly 
because Vienna seized him, partly because there was nothing 
at Bonn for him to return to. The French Revolution flowed 
across the Rhine in 1794 and the Electoral establishment 
at Bonn came to an end. 

In the following year Beethoven brought his two brothers 
to Vienna. Karl became a financial official, supplemented 
his salary by teaching music, and for a time played a part 
in the composer’s business affairs; Johann, an apothecary, 
was enabled by Ludwig to set up his own business, and 
made a success of it. Neither of the brothers is credited 
with an amiable character. From the Bonn circle also 
came, at various times, Lorenz and Stephan von Breuning, 
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Wegeler and Count Waldstein. All four played a part in 
Beethoven’s later existence and were staunch in their 
friendship. 


From this point it would serve little purpose to follow a 
strict chronological plan, Beethoven’s life and career at 
Vienna being more adapted for description under sectional 
headings. 


Settling Down 


Arriving at Vienna armed with letters of introduction, 
Beethoven soon made himself known and his presence felt. 
The chief purpose of his journey was achieved when he 
began to take lessons in composition from Haydn. This 
association of the two greatest musicians of the day did not 
prosper, for it was a meeting of incompatible minds and 
centuries. Haydn’s tuition was leisurely and, owing to his 
own preoccupations, not heedful and thorough enough to 
satisfy Beethoven’s chafing desire to get on. Beethoven 
began to take other lessons, unknown to Haydn. The 
latter’s tuition ceased after about a year, and Beethoven 
thereafter pursued his studies at his own pace with 
Albrechtsberger, a famous musical pedagogue; with 
Salieri, who taught him vocal writing ; and with Aloys 
Forster, with whom he studied writing for string quartet. 
The relations between Haydn and Beethoven were not 
unfriendly ; Haydn, more amused than offended by the 
younger man’s impatient and arrogant ways, called him 
the Great Mogul, and Beethoven venerated Haydn as a 
composer. 

Beethoven’s power of winning friends was soon at work. 
Men and women were drawn to him as to a rising celebrity 
and found themselves bound by his strength and sterling 
quality as a man. Friendship towards Beethoven became 
an allegiance. As the years went on his supporters needed 
to be as tactful as they were loyal, for although Beethoven 
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was in receipt of patronage he resented the appearance of 
it. Deference to social superiors came naturally to Haydn ; 
to Beethoven it would have been against nature. Every- 
thing in him—his native sturdiness, his early education in 
self-reliance, his pride in being made the vehicle of great 
art—disposed him towards the new ideas that were spread- 
ing across aristocratic Europe from democratic France: 
every man is born with man’s rights, and is as good as he 
makes himself. A musician, however brilliant, who con- 
ducted himself on these lines must have been a trouble to 
the fine people of Vienna ; and we have reason to think 
well of an aristocratic society that valued him sufficiently 
as a man and an artist to tolerate his boorish behaviour. 

The first of his fine friends was Prince Lichnowsky (1773- 
1814), a rich nobleman who dwelt in the building where 
Beethoven had an upper room. A musician and a patron 
of music, the Prince interested himself in the virtuoso whom 
he encountered under his own roof, and for some time had 
him as a permanent guest. The arrangement did not work, 
for Beethoven could not reconcile himself to the etiquette 
of a princely household—to dress for dinner at four o’clock 
every day did not agree with his idea of an artist’s freedom. 
In later years Lichnowsky placed his private quartet of 
string players at Beethoven’s disposal, and it was by these 
distinguished artists, led by Schuppanzigh, that the Opus 18 
Quartets were first played. 

Another patron was the rich and extravagant Prince 
Lobkowitz (1772-1816), who owned a palace in Vienna. 
A man of Beethoven’s age, a violinist, a ’cellist and a bass 
singer, he made the composer his friend and protégé. Some 
of Beethoven’s important works were first played by the 
Lobkowitz private orchestra. For a number of years 
Beethoven enjoyed the friendship of Count Rasoumovsky, 
the Russian ambassador to Vienna. Rasoumovsky was 
wealthy,and a musician; he engaged the former Lichnowsky 
Quartet, and it was for him that the three “ Rasoumovsky” 
Quartets, Opus 59, were written. 
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These princes were the most notable of the Viennese 
aristocrats who gave Beethoven their friendship and bounty 
and helped him to win a professional footing. It was at 
their receptions that he found his world of admirers—for 
there was no musical public in the modern sense. (The 
middle classes came only to charity concerts, which were 
given in Vienna about four times a year.) Here, too, he 
met his fellow-musicians, not at first on terms of mutual 
pleasure. In those times it was an accepted practice for 
pianists to compete with one another, before an audience, 
in tests of virtuosity and improvisation upon given themes. 
Beethoven vanquished the Viennese masters one after 
another, and did not always conceal his contempt for their 
abilities. Some musicians of good standing therefore 
preferred to admire him at a distance; there were others, 
however, among them Hummel the pianist and composer, 
who admired him too greatly to be alienated by his 
behaviour. 

Of Beethoven’s pupils we have little detailed knowledge, 
but it is clear that he went into many aristocratic houses as 
music teacher. His flashing eye and abrupt manners seem 
to have made a particular impression upon the daughters 
of the nobility—and certain daughters of the nobility seem 
to have made a particular impression upon Beethoven. 
One of his earliest pupils was Ferdinand Ries (1784-1838), 
a pianist and composer, who afterwards wrote a book of 
“ biographical notes”? on Beethoven. Carl Czerny, who 
wrote a famous series of Studies for the piano and taught 
the boy Liszt, had lessons from Beethoven in 1800-1803, 
and was devoted to him for life. The most highly-placed 
of Beethoven’s pupils was the Archduke Rudolph, a grand- 
son of the Empress Maria Theresa, who began to take 
lessons about 1803. He and the composer were always on 
terms of friendship and mutual understanding. Beethoven 
dedicated half a dozen of his most important works to the 
Archduke and undertook the Mass in D for his enthrone- 
ment as Archbishop of Olmiitz in 1820. 
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During his first half-dozen years in Vienna Beethoven 
was more esteemed as a pianist than as a composer. Not 
until the end of the century did it begin to dawn on the 
world that he belonged to the succession of the great com- 
posers. The reason was that the evidence itself came slowly : 
when Beethoven was in his thirtieth year only two or three 
of what we now look upon as his favourite works had been 
produced. The piano sonatas had proceeded as far as the 
“* Pathetic”; of chamber music there existed only the three 
Piano Trios, Opus 1, and sundry works that are now 
shelved ; the only orchestral work was the Piano Concerto 
in B flat. There was music enough here that could be 
esteemed for its competence, seriousness, fine qualities of 
design, and at many a point its leaping imagination, but 
nothing as yet that would lead the contemporary mind to 
rank Beethoven with Haydn and Mozart. Vienna, though 
a stronghcld of music, was conservative in its tastes ; what 
to us is a premonition of the coming Beethoven was to 
many musical people of his time an offence against the 
proprieties. To establish his greatness it needed the works 
by which later generations acknowledge it, and these did 
not arrive in bulk until after his thirtieth year.* At a time 
when none of these works was in existence Beethoven’s 
prospects in the eyes of the world were still those of a 
virtuoso pianist who deserved some consideration as a 
composer. It was as a pianist that he went to Prague and 
Berlin in 1796—his only journey from Vienna apart from 
summer visits to the country. There might have been 


* To be precise, here is a list of some of his most frequently performed 
works, with the years in which they were produced: the nine Sym- 
phonies, 1800, 1802, 1803, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1812, 1812, 1823 ; the third 
to fifth Piano Concertos, 1800, 1805, 1809 ; the Violin Concerto, 1806 ; 
the Opus 18 Quartets, 1800; the Rasoumovsky Quartets, Opus 59, 
1806; the “Funeral March” and ‘‘ Moonlight” Piano Sonatas, 1801 : 
the ‘“‘Appassionata,” 1804; the ‘* Kreutzer” Sonata for violin, 1803; 
** Fidelio,” 1805. 
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many more such tours, and the pianist might have played 
a leading part in his career, had he not become deaf. 


Beethoven at the Piano 

While the more adventurous powers of his imagination 
were biding their time they could not have been wholly 
inactive. It is scarcely a surmise that they found an outlet 
in his much-talked-of improvisations ; indeed, some such 
explanation is needed to account for the extravagance, as 
it seems, of the tributes paid to his extempore playing. 
The music that he threw off on the spur of the moment 
must have been different from his written compositions of 
the period, for these were marked by a propriety of sub- 
stance and form that could only have been worked out by 
extreme deliberation. If his impromptus were as wonderful 
as they were said to be, it must have been because Beet- 
hoven was letting loose some of the daring, pungent idioms 
and romantic flights that had not yet taken articulate shape 
in his written music; indeed, to acquit the witnesses of 
exaggeration we have to picture them getting exciting 
glimpses of the Beethoven of the future. Thus we may 
explain the fact that in contemporary descriptions Beet- 
hoven is portrayed, not as a composer first and foremost, 
but as a man with an extraordinary power of sitting at a 
piano and weaving spells out of it. 

We have abundant descriptions of his piano-playing in 
general. It was not refined ; it lacked the hall-marked 
virtues that we teach to the young for safety’s sake ; its 
expressiveness was not of the premeditated kind, but grew 
from the impulse of the moment, often with extreme 
violence, even roughness. But commentators agree that 
the total effect was magnificent and deeply moving. They 
tell of his eloquent cantabile, and his novel uses of tone as 
a means of expressive colouring. The evidence is that 
Beethoven was the greatest pianist of his time, and with 
men of the stamp of Czerny among the witnesses we have 
no need to question the verdict. 
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His Deafness 

Signs that all was not well with his hearing first appeared 
about 1796. By 1799 the malady had progressed at an 
alarming rate in spite of all that the doctors could do. In 
1802 Beethoven was still hopeful of a cure ; on advice, he 
spent the summer at the village of Heiligenstadt to rest his 
hearing—in vain. By the autumn of that year he knew that 
he was doomed in the end to total deafness. It is easy to 
imagine what it meant to the first of musicians to be cut off 
from music. In one of his despairing letters he wrote of 
the loss of his “ noblest faculty.” His grief found its most 
poignant expression in a document known as the “ Heiligen- 
stadt Testament,” written at the time of his return to 
Vienna in October 1802. It is a rhapsody of despair, 
scarcely articulate as a literary production, but eloquent of 
a great spirit in torment. In part it reads like a message of 
farewell and admonition to his two brothers, as if he felt 
that his death was near ; but not death by his own hand, 
for he says: ‘‘ I would have put an end to my life—only 
art it was that withheld me.” In part it is a bitter cry 
against the loneliness to which he is henceforth condemned. 
In this period of crisis Beethoven passed through the 
shadows, to emerge with his fibre strengthened and his 
spirit refined. Henceforth he was a tragic victor, and as 
the years passed both the tragedy and the victory were to 
write themselves upon his countenance, the outward symbol 
of an unimaginable struggle of the will. For a larger symbol 
we look at the works listed on an earlier page, and are 
brought face to face with the outstanding fact of his career. 
From this time he was a greater composer than before ;_ his 
inspiration mounted almost suddenly to new heights, and 
with it came a new power and vision and directness. That 
there was such a change and such a dividing line the world 
has affirmed by its long-maintained preference for the music 
of the later period ; nearly all the works by which the name 
of Beethoven is made ubiquitous in concert-programmes 
were composed after the oncoming of his deafness. Whether 
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this sublimation of his faculties was a direct consequence of 
his mental trial can never be more than a conjecture: too 
little is known, or capable of being known, about the birth 
of artistic intuitions. It is equally open to assertion, and 
equally incapable of proof or disproof, that his supreme 
powers would have emerged at this stage in the normal 
course of his growth ; we can readily believe that a mental 
crisis will strengthen and elevate a composer, but not that 
it will stimulate a knack of hitting upon felicitous ideas. 
What we can assert is that Beethoven’s deafness caused his 
mind to withdraw more and more into a region of ideal and 
isolated musical thinking, a region apt for speculation upon 
abstract musical forms. ‘Thus Beethoven was driven to 
pursue his natural bent towards instrumental expression, 
and to pursue it with all the force and concentration of his 
new-found will to conquer ; and by this forced obsession 
the world was assured of the mighty range of works that 
stretches from the ‘‘ Eroica ” Symphony to the last quartets, 
works that might never have come into being had Beet- 
hoven been permitted to follow the vocation of a travelling 
virtuoso and musician of the world. Thus we persuade our- 
selves that Beethoven’s deafness was the sacrifice that had 
to be paid for a boon to art, and reconcile ourselves to the 
cruelty inflicted on one man by an all-wise providence. 


Beethoven’s Livelihood 

During his first decade in Vienna Beethoven prospered. 
As a performer and a teacher he moved in circles where 
the money flowed ; he was becoming a popular composer 
(largely by virtue of works that are now of no account and 
do not bear an opus number); and Prince Lichnowsky had 
granted him an annuity of 600 florins “‘ until he should find 
some permanent employment.” But his deafness threatened 
a double loss: he would have to abandon public perform- 
ance, the surest road to fame and to the consequent enhance- 
ment of his value in the music-market ; and he would be 
unable to teach. Apart from charitable pensions, an 
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unreliable source that depended on the lives, good faith and 
solvency of the donors, his prospect of a livelihood depended 
on the sale of compositions, at that time an undeveloped 
industry. Had the marketing of music been organized as 
it is today Beethoven could have made a fair income from 
royalties and performing fees, especially in the days when 
his fame began to spread across Europe. But at that time 
the only recognized form of barter was one in which the 
composer assigned his whole rights in one transaction ; and 
high fees could not be paid because the publisher’s monopoly 
was not so well protected as it is now, and there was abun- 
dant “‘ pirating.”’ Beethoven was therefore driven to hard 
bargaining, an occupation for which he showed consider- 
able aptitude. A minor source of income was the selling of 
dedications, and occasionally the assignment of temporary 
possession of an unpublished work, the purchaser holding 
the sole right to order or withhold its performance. The 
best-known example is that of the “‘ Eroica”’ Symphony, 
which Prince Lobkowitz owned for several years. Concert- 
giving was not a lucrative business ; Beethoven made little 
out of his orchestral concerts in 1800 and 1803.* Public 
interest ran high when the Choral Symphony was first per- 
formed in 1824, but the occasion put little money into the 
composer’s pocket. In the long run Beethoven had to earn 
his living by selling each work as soon as it was completed 
and then sitting down to compose the next, a hand-to- 
mouth process that depended upon the continuance of 
inspiration and industry. In 1808 he was invited by Jerome 
Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, to take charge of musical 
affairs at the court of Cassel. He was attracted by the 


* Nothing is known of the financial result of Beethoven’s concert in 
December 1808; but the programme is of interest as an example of 
the feasts of music that the public expected to receive, and was ready to 
endure, when it did go toaconcert-hall: the Pastoral and the C minor 
Symphonies, the Aria ‘‘ Ah, Perfido,” the Piano Concerto in G (played 
by Beethoven), the Gloria and Sanctus from the Mass in QC, a free 
Fantasia for piano, and the Choral Fantasia. The two symphonies and 
the Choral Fantasia were performed for the first time. 
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prospect of a regular salary, and was apparently ready to 
accept the offer in spite of his distaste for court life. The 
prospect of his departure awoke certain of the musical 
notables in Beethoven’s circle to the necessity of keeping 
him in Vienna. Archduke Rudolph, Prince Lobkowitz and 
Prince Kinsky bound themselves to provide Beethoven with 
a salary of four thousand florins* a year on condition that 
he did not leave Vienna without their permission. Thus, 
for a time, Beethoven enjoyed security. It did not last, for 
after a few years the Napoleonic wars so depreciated the 
currency that the value of his salary was reduced to a third. 
Prince Kinsky died, and Beethoven had some difficulty 
in securing payment from his heirs; and the spendthrift 
Lobkowitz got into financial difficulties. In one way and 
another Beethoven’s princely salary fell far short of its 
promise and did not contribute a large proportion of his 
keep at Vienna. In 1813 he was contemplating a visit to 
England for the purpose of making money, and had need 
of funds for the journey. Wellington having recently won 
the battle of Vittoria, a friend of Beethoven’s suggested 
that he should write a commemorative work of a popular 
character. The outcome was the orchestral work, Op. 91, 
known as “ Wellington’s Victory’ or “The Battle of 
Vittoria.”” This curious piece of empty bombast, which is 
quite unknown to the present-day public, was Beethoven’s 
most popular work in his lifetime ; it had to be performed 
over and over again,} with such benefit to the composer’s 
pocket that he gave up the idea of visiting England. From 
this time to the end of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 
Beethoven enjoyed a spell of unusual prosperity, and was 
actually able to save and invest a sum of 8,000 florins. This 
sum he determined to bequeath to his nephew Karl, and 
during his last years he strove to keep the legacy intact, 


* In present-day values this would represent about £400. 


+ On the first occasion the same programme included the first per- 
formance of the seventh Symphony, which, a newspaper reported, “had 
been composed as a companion-piece.”’ 
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denying himself the ordinary amenities of life for the sake 
of an ungrateful young scamp. This lamentable figure now 
intrudes upon Beethoven’s existence and claims a chapter 


to himself. 


Nephew Karl 

In 1806 Beethoven’s brother Karl married Johanna 
Reiss, a worthless, immoral woman. They had a son Karl. 
When the elder Karl died in 1815 his will appointed Beet- 
hoven guardian of the child, as Beethoven himself had 
hoped and desired ; but a codicil had been added directing 
that the child should remain with the mother, and that 
Johanna and Ludwig should contrive to work in harmony 
as joint guardians. Such harmony was impossible. 
Believing that the boy’s whole existence would be vitiated 
were he exposed to Johanna’s influence at that tender age, 
Beethoven applied for legal right to be the sole guardian, 
and proved his case. Karl was sent to a school of Beet- 
hoven’s choice, and on proving a bad subject for discipline 
came to live with his uncle. Though the first victory had 
been with Beethoven, it was but a beginning. Year after 
year Johanna fought for her rights, and Beethoven was 
involved in worrying litigation and letter-writing. It was 
not until 1820 that Johanna was finally defeated in a court 
of appeal. Beethoven loved his nephew and treated him 
as a son. He was ill requited, for Karl was a mental 
weakling, unable to discipline himself and incapable of 
gratitude towards his benefactor. It is small wonder that 
Karl grew up badly, what with the shadow of disgrace 
upon his family affairs, and nobody to look after him but a 
deaf and irritable eccentric who was himself as much in 
need of domestic supervision as any child. The boy was 
surly and ill-mannered, and wrangled violently when his 
uncle reproached him; he became crafty and dishonest, 
fell into bad company, and ran into debt. At the age of 
nineteen, in a fit of depression, he tried to kill himself—a 
disgrace that brought Beethoven to the depth of his sorrows. 
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Karl entered the army, and disappears into insignificance, 
having hastened a great composer’s end. 

During this period of conflict Beethoven had little mind, 
or time, for composing, and the immediate consequence was 
that he fell into poverty. Though his activity revived in 
later years—years that produced the Choral Symphony, 
the Mass in D, the last two Piano Sonatas, the ‘‘ Diabelli ”’ 
Variations and the last five Quartets—he never succeeded 
in freeing himself from want. Karl’s legacy was at his 
disposal, but for years he maintained an almost superstitious 
resolve not to touch it, and only in extreme need did he 
yield to persuasion and help himself to one-eighth of it. 
His final state, when his friends gathered round his bedside, 
was one of heartrending penury—with 7,000 florins waiting 
for Karl to pick up. When news of his illness and distress 
reached the Philharmonic Society of London, they sent 
him £100 as an advance payment for a concert. He 
received it ten days before he died: it helped to pay for his 
funeral. 


Beethoven and Women 


A friend of Beethoven’s remarked that he was “ always 
in love with some pretty girl or other.” This does not make 
him out a philanderer ; he had too much self-respect and 
propriety for his relations with the other sex to be mainly 
frivolous. It means that he was susceptible to female charm 
and did not trouble to conceal the fact. In at least half a 
dozen cases his feelings were more deeply engaged. He is 
said to have proposed to Magdalene Willmann, a singer, 
in 1795. For a time he was enamoured of his young pupil 
Countess Giulietta Guicciardi; it was to her that he 
dedicated the “‘ Moonlight ” Sonata—as an afterthought— 
in 1801. Next year she became the Countess Gallenberg, 
and Beethoven, it is recorded, was deeply hurt. Giulietta 
passes into history as a minx. Her two cousins, the sisters 
Josephine von Deym (née Brunswick) and Therese von 
Brunswick, were also pupils of Beethoven’s. Josephine was 
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a widow, lovely and fascinating, with four children and 
financial worries. During the summer of 1804, when 
Josephine and Therese took a residence in the country, 
Beethoven lived in lodgings close by and became a frequent 
caller—so much so that the relations between him and the 
Brunswick sisters became a source of anxiety to their family. 
The brother, Count Franz von Brunswick, was one of the 
composer’s best friends and was prepared to serve him 
loyally ; but to introduce a plebeian into an aristocratic 
family by marriage was another matter. It would mean 
social ostracism for the wife. It is by this measure that we 
judge the strength of Therese’s devotion, which now rises 
in Beethoven’s life like a star. We have little documented 
knowledge of what passed between them, for the reticence 
that naturally surrounds an unfulfilled affair of the heart 
would particularly enforce itself upon a couple who were 
separated by a social gulf and a forbidding contrast of 
personality. As far as the women in Beethoven’s life come 
into focus as characters, Therese was the one who came 
nearest to his dream of a soul-mate who should join 
her life to his in a companionship of understanding ; and 
it appears that she was ready to throw away everything to 
belong to him. For three years or more Beethoven seems to 
have hovered on the verge of his coveted happiness ; but he 
never grasped it, perhaps because he was too conscious of 
the irking care to which a wife of his would have to submit 
for all her days. In 1808 they saw the last of each other. 
Therese devoted her life to the care of poor and abandoned 
children, and died in a convent at the age of eighty-six, 
unmarried. Soon after the parting with Therese von 
Brunswick, Beethoven—clutching at a straw ?—proposed 
marriage to Therese Malfatti, the nineteen-year-old 
daughter of his doctor. She refused him. In 1810 he was 
visited by Bettina Brentano, aged twenty-five. A poetess, 
known to Goethe, she was a figure in the artistic and 
literary circle of the day, and one who could understand 
a man of genius. They got on well together, well enough 
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for Bettina’s name to be inscribed in the list of Beethoven’s 
attachments. In her circle, after she had become Bettina 
von Arnim, Beethoven met Goethe ; the two knew each 
other’s worth, but they were too dissimilar—the one a 
courtier, the other a rebel—to form a friendship. In the 
same circle was the singer Amalie Sebald, who appears to 
have had a place in Beethoven’s thoughts during the years 
1811 and 1812. She is the last of the chief candidates for 
the intimidating honour of having drawn Beethoven’s 
regard. 

After Beethoven’s death there was found in his room a 
letter written ‘‘ An die unsterbliche Geliebte ”—“‘ To the 
Immortal Beloved.” To whom it was addressed is a 
mystery. It is a tumultuous outpouring of emotion, so 
incoherent as to be almost meaningless. In its exaltation 
it is one of the world’s finest love-letters, and in its confusion 
it is one of the most inept. The gist of it, as far as any 
emerges, is that the writer and his beloved have declared 
their love, that they are close together in mind and spirit, 
and that they have been parted by circumstance. Only 
Therese von Brunswick, it is argued, fits into the picture. 
Yet Giulietta, Therese Malfatti and Amalie have each had 
their supporters. Books have been written on the subject 
of Beethoven’s Immortal Beloved. 


Beethoven at Home 


A home Beethoven never had. He lived in a succession 
of lodgings that became more and more like bivouacs. A 
vision of disorder met the caller’s gaze: two pianos (“ or 
three,” in one account), the quartet of valuable stringed 
instruments presented by Prince Lichnowsky, of other 
furniture only the barest needs ; manuscripts and books of 
music all over the place, mingled with the remains of old 
meals ; everywhere confusion and uncleanliness ; amid the 
chaos a stocky, broad-shouldered figure of a man, with 
unkempt hair and clothes in disarray, and in his features 
a graven sorrow and flashing fire that banished all censure 
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and disgust and changed them to regard and pity. Beet- 
hoven’s untidiness was beyond remedy. A man of his 
violent temper could never keep a servant. One devoted 
friend—Nanette Streicher, the wife of a piano-maker—did 
her best to tidy him up and look after his wardrobe. If not 
Beethoven’s, she deserves to be the world’s Unsterbliche 
Geliebte for her efforts to mother him. 

In the summer Beethoven used to take lodgings in some 
country place such as Heiligenstadt or Médling and seek 
the company of nature. He was a genuine nature-lover, 
who found comfort and mystic satisfaction in the presence 
of hills and fields and forests. He would take long solitary 
walks in all weathers, drawing inspiration from nature’s 
benign companionship. Ideas for music came to him most 
freely during these sojourns in the country; thus the 
summer was the time when his works would come into 
being and take their first shape. In the winter, back in 
Vienna, he would work them out in detail and put them 
on paper. 

Composition, with Beethoven, was a laborious mental 
process. We have evidence in his many sketch-books that 
his melodies or themes seldom came into his mind in their 
final form ; he tried them this way and that, sedulously 
jotting down his tentative ideas, until he found the exact 
form he was seeking behind the first suggestive shapes. The 
sketch-books tell us that he was frequently working at 
half a dozen works at once, and that certain works occupied 
his mind for years before they were completed. 

Another set of notebooks throws a light on his daily life 
in the time of his deafness. ‘To converse with him his 
visitors had to write their remarks in a manuscript book 
which he handed to them. Many of these books have been 
preserved. Asa rule they record only the remarks addressed 
to Beethoven, for he spoke his replies ; and their topics are 
of little interest—business details are discussed with pub- 
lishers, or visitors make conversation. At the time covered 
by the conversation books Beethoven was one of the 
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monuments of Vienna. Visitors from far and wide came 
to pay their respects, or to inspect him as a curiosity. 
Musicians sought to make the acquaintance of their master, 
among them Rossini and Weber in his last year. Once, 
it is believed, he received a tongue-tied visitor named 
Schubert. 

Beethoven was well read; he never ceased to seek 
expansion of the mind. He knew Homer, Plato, Plutarch 
and Xenophon—in translation, for he had no Greek— 
some Latin classics, Shakespeare, La Fontaine ; and he 
eagerly read the best thought of his own day—Goethe, 
Schiller, Klopstock. Whether he had great intellect, apart 
from music, is not easily established. He could harbour 
great and noble thoughts and feel a communion with 
exalted thinkers ; but a great mind must be a clear mind, 
and a clear mind schools itself in clarity of expression. 
Beethoven’s self-expression was confused and ungram- 
matical almost to the point of illiteracy. His letters tell us 
much about his daily affairs, but contain little organized 
discussion of any topic of cultural and philosophical value. 
He interjects emotions, not thought. Little is to be gathered 
here, or from any other source, of his religion. He appears 
to have had no belief in orthodox dogma or ritual. God, to 
him, was omniscience and omnipresence ; God was in 
music, and music was the power that could raise man to 
the region of the divine—thus is Beethoven interpreted, 
from hints, from indirect evidence, from anything but lucid 
statement. His only declaration of faith is the Mass in D ; 
in music alone could he convey the depth and intensity of 
his spiritual contemplation. Such views as he expressed on 
earthly affairs were apt to be explosive rather than reasoned. 
To say that he was a liberal means, not that he talked 
politics, but that he believed in the rights of the individual 
man, despised shams and hated tyrannies. He thought 
himself as good as any of the hereditary aristocrats who 
surrounded him, for he was the greater benefactor to man- 
kind. He welcomed the spread of liberal ideas from France, 
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and admired Napoleon, the corporal who had risen to 
command the armies of liberty—vntil the day in May 1804 
when he heard that Napoleon had proclaimed himself 
Emperor. Off came the title-page of the Symphony in 
E flat, which had borne his dedication to the great cham- 
pion of freedom, henceforth a man to be despised. 

A man of his disposition could never enjoy the boons of 
friendship. Suspicion was ingrained in his nature, for in 
his early days he had been taught to believe that every 
man’s hand was against him. Rich patrons, devoted 
assistants, good Samaritans bringing him neighbourly help, 
all were made to feel the lash of his tongue, even in the 
moment of doing him an act of kindness. Afterwards he 
would be repentant and apologetic. Wounds were quickly 
healed, for nobody wished to take Beethoven’s offences to 
heart. 

Some of Beethoven’s dealings with publishers in his late 
years give evidence of his unbalanced state of mind, for 
they were of a kind that in another man we should describe 
as sharp practice, or worse. On several occasions he 
accepted advance payment for works that in the end he 
never delivered. Here we can acquit him of fraudulent 
design; in his pressing need of money he might too readily 
propose that half-formed musical ideas should expeditiously 
shape themselves into completed works ; and then, Beet- 
hoven being so scrupulous am artist, and his art so intract- 
able, there would be delay after delay in the realization of 
his promise, and the task would be forgotten, or supplanted 
by a fresh task. But it is not so easy to condone his 
behaviour in connection with the Mass in D. At one time 
he was negotiating with four publishers for the sale of this 
work, and he promised it to more than one of them. Yet 
it was to a fifth publisher* that the Mass was eventually 
sold. The extant correspondence makes it clear that the 


* Bekker (‘‘ Beethoven,” translated by M. M. Bozman; Dent) says 
that it went to a seventh, after offers had been made to six. 
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deception was too deliberate to be put down to absence of 
mind. This and other lapses into unprincipled behaviour 
have been a cause of vexation to Beethoven’s biographers : 
the only explanation is that his troubles had brought him 
to such a state of desperation and unreason that he could 
do wilful violence to his own probity. 


Illness and Death 


Though Beethoven had not been a healthy youth, his 
manhood was robust. He wrote in 1801 that his physical 
strength was growing ; but in the same year we find him 
complaining of colics and continual trouble with dysentery. 
The first serious illness of which we read occurred in 1804. 
(He was then sharing a lodging with Stephan von Breuning, 
who nursed him devotedly; Beethoven was a fractious 
patient, and his recovery was marked by a violent quarrel 
with Stephan.) He was ailing again in 1811, and becoming 
more and more prone to passing phases of sickness. The 
exasperation of his long struggle for the possession of his 
nephew preyed on his health ; the fundamental discord of 
his existence, added to his intellectual labours, was a life- 
long drain upon his vitality; his irregular diet helped to 
weaken his constitution. He became something of a hypo- 
chondriac, prone to fret himself into an illness ; anger made 
him unwell, and he was often angry. And within him was 
the deep-seated malady that was the root cause of his 
deafness. For half his life he was in the hands of doctors 
and for ever swallowing medicines. Visits to Baden and 
other watering-places were part of his annual round. 

He was already in a weak state when he caught a chill 
in December 1826; he recovered from pneumonia, but 
remained prey to a lingering disease that defeated the 
medical science of his time—it was cirrhosis of the liver. 
For three months he lay on his bed at the Schwarzspanier- 
haus, and on March 26, 1827, he died during a thunder- 
storm. ‘Thousands attended the funeral procession to the 
Wahring cemetery. Many years later he was removed to 
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the Central Cemetery at Vienna, where he lies with 
Schubert at his side. 


The Artist and the Man 

Biography tries to bring a creative artist’s two selves into 
one picture and to discover how far each is a manifestation 
of the other. With Beethoven the most marked affinity lies 
in the fact that both man and artist were of a revolutionary 
cast. His fundamental achievement as a composer was that 
he changed the relation of music to human feeling ; he 
broke through the restraints of form and manner by which 
his predecessors had typified the social outlook of their time, 
and in place of their generalized feelings he gave to music 
an intense quality of personal emotion. Thus in both his 
regions of thought, the social and the artistic, he glorified 
the individual. Another obvious parallel is between the 
abruptness of much of his music and the violence of his 
manners—he composed, as he lived, sforzando. Again, the 
total absence of the erotic from his music is in accordance 
with what we know of his relations with women ; in all 
recorded cases his behaviour to those who attracted him 
was strict, and in his letters he frequently speaks in the 
tones of a stern moralist. Another analogy can be found in 
his humour : in music it was often heavy-handed ; in life it 
took the form of practical jokes, and he was given to pun- 
ning. But it is not by such clearly-outlined factors as these 
(and in the last instance such crudities) that a man’s 
spiritual self is revealed in his art ; and in the study of 
Beethoven the further and deeper search is almost prohibited 
by the contrast between the two images he presents—the 
one rough-hewn, coarse-grained and obscurely lit, the other 
in every respect the opposite. Ultimately he presents, not 
a composite, but a dual picture : of a storm-beaten man who 
turned from the world’s enmity to the haven of his art, 
there to find principle, order, completeness, and his only 
companionship and comfort. He was the loneliest of the 
world’s poets. 
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Beethoven’s Principal Compositions 


Orchestral 

g Symphonies (the ninth with choral finale); the “ Battle of 
Vittoria ’’ Symphony. 

5 Piano Concertos; Violin Concerto; Triple Concerto 
(violin, ’cello and piano). 

** Prometheus ”’ ballet music ; Incidental music to “ Egmont” 
and “* King Stephen.” 

Overtures to stage works : ‘‘ Egmont ” and “‘ King Stephen ” 
(see above); the three “‘ Leonora ”’ Overtures, intended at 
various times for the opera “ Fidelio,”’ and the “ Fidelio ” 
Overture. 

Concert Overtures: ‘ Coriolan,” “‘ Namensfeier ”’? (Name- 
day Festival), and “‘ Die Weihe des Hauses”’ (The Conse- 
cration of the House). 


Chamber Music 
16 String Quartets ; the Grosse Fuge, originally the last move- 
ment of Quartet in B flat, Op. 130. 


7 Piano Trios ; 12 works for various other ensembles ; 10 
Violin Sonatas ; 5 ’Cello Sonatas ; Horn Sonata. 
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Piano Solo 
33 Sonatas ; 29 sets of Variations. 


Choral 
Mass in C; Mass in D (Missa Solemnis) ; Choral Fantasia 
(choir, piano and orchestra); “ Der glorreiche Augen- 
blick ” (The glorious moment) ; ‘‘ Meeresstille und gliick- 
liche Fahrt ” (Calm sea and prosperous voyage) ; “‘ Christus 
am Oelberge ”? (Mount of Olives) ; “‘ Bundeslied.” 


Songs 
“ Adelaide” ; scena “ Ah, Perfido ” ; cycle “ An die ferne 
Geliebte ” ; about 60 other songs ; collections of Irish, 


Welsh and Scottish songs arranged for the Edinburgh 
publisher Thomson. 


Opera 
** Fidelio.” 
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Some years ago William McNaught planned a series of short 
biographies. Leading writers were commissioned (eg 

Newman on Wagner, Westrup on Handel, Blom on Schubert) 
and a number were published during the thirties and forties. 


The series, ranging from Bach to Britten, now contains 36 
titles. For a modest price, you have a clear concise 
account of the life and music of the great composers. 


Bach Harvey Grace Monteverdi John Horton 
Beethoven W. McNaught Mozart F. Bonavia 

Berlioz Edward Lockspeiser Mussorgsky Hubert Foss 
Bizet Edward Lockspeiser Prokofiev Malcolm Rayment 
Brahms Alec Robertson Purcell A. K. Holland 


Britten Michael Hurd Rachmaninov John McCabe 
Byrd & Victoria Geoffrey Sharp Ravel Christopher Palmer 
Chopin Henry Coates Rossini F. Bonavia 
Debussy WM. D. Calvocoressi Schubert Eric Blom 
Dvorak Mosco Carner Schumann Edwin Evans 
Elgar W. McNaught Sibelius Hugh Ottaway 
Franck Winton Dean Stravinsky Denis McCaldin 
Gluck Frank Howes Tchaikovsky Gerald Abraham 
Handel J. A. Westrup Vaughan Williams Hugh Ottaw: eg 
Haydn W. R. Anderson Verdi Dyneley Hussey > 
Lassus & Palestrina Wagner Ernest Newman TI 
Geoffrey Sharp Walton Hugh Ottaway O 
Liszt J. A. Westrup Weber Scott Goddard t 
Mendelssohn Marion Scott ww 
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